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THE\  were  talking  of  romance  in  bus¬ 
iness.  One  man  said  the  tea  trade  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  that 
commodity  was  brought  from  China  in  clip¬ 
per  ships,  was  the  most  colorful  interlude  in 
commerce. 

Certainly  a  thrilling  page  in  American 
history  was  written  by  the  clippers.  They 
ushered  into  the  national  life  an  era  of  glory 
and  glamour  which  began  at  about  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  1800’s  and  approached  a  climax 
lour  decades  later. 

In  a  fascinating  study  of  tire  clippers  en¬ 
titled  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea,  Carl  C.  Cutler 
says  these  vessels  were  more  than  things  of 
rope  and  wood — they  were  the  flower  of  a 
period  of  civilization. 

Their  design  was  utterly  new — a  product 
of  Yankee  genius  and  the  Yankee’s  remark¬ 
able  urge  for  speed.  During  the  1840's  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  slid  down  the  ways  of  ship¬ 
yards  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

They  were  sharp  built  and  hollow  bowed, 
long  and  lean  like  a  thoroughbred  racer, 
and  they  carried  more  canvas  for  their  size 
than  any  previous  vessels.  They  were  the 
fastest  sailing  ships  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  records  set  by  the  Sea  Witch, 
the  Samuel  Russell,  the  Red  Jacket  and  half 
a  dozen  others  have  never  been  bettered. 

And  the  skippers  were  worthy  of  the 
ships.  Cutler  remarks  that  it  took  100  years 
to  build  the  clippers  and  a  generation  of 
undiluted  hell  afloat  to  develop  the  men  to 
sail  them. 

These  captains  were  immune  to  fatigue 
or  fear.  Often  they  slept  in  a  chair  lashed 
to  the  taffrail.  Regularly  they  drove  their 
vessels  at  man-killing  speed. 

In  a  rising  storm  they  kept  full  sail  until 
the  spars  cracked.  They  forced  a  relentless 
way  through  the  ocean  as  long  as  one  timber 
remained  fastened  to  another.  They  habitu¬ 
ally  crowded  the  extremes  of  safety  in  order 
to  arrive  earliest  home  and  get  premium 
prices  for  their  tea. 

Such  ships  and  skippers  have  passed  into 
splendid  history.  Sails  have  given  way  to 
steam.  But  although  the  clipper  has  disap¬ 
peared,  glamour  has  not  gone  with  it. 

There  is  still  romance  in  business.  The 
making  and  transporting  and  selling  of 
goods  still  calls  for  imagination  and  will¬ 
power  and  daring.  The  era  of  sails  is  past, 
but  a  new  era,  perhaps  destined  to  be  even 
more  significant,  is  opening. 

After  all,  romance  is  largely  a  matter  of 
viewpoint.  It  continues  to  exist  in  full  meas¬ 
ure  for  those  who  are  alive  to  it. 
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WE  DO  OUR  PART 


THE  YEAR'S  GAINS  ARE  REPORTED 

Company' s  24 th  annual  statement  shows  net  incom  e 
of  $1,517,943  for  1933  as  compared  with  net  loss 

for  previous  year 


THE  24th  annual  report 
of  the  Underwood  Elli¬ 
ott  Fisher  Company,  is¬ 
sued  February  15  by  Pres¬ 
ident  P.  D.  Wagoner  in 
New  York,  shows  a  net 
income  of  $1,517,943  for 
the  company  and  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  1933.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  net  loss  of  $762,071  sus¬ 
tained  in  1932. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  net 
income  was  $677,887  comparing  with 
net  loss  of  $310,572  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  previous  year.  Current  assets  as  of 
December  31,  1933,  amounted  to  $12,- 
217,938,  including  $4,253,947  cash,  and 
current  liabilities  were  $972,659.  This 
compares  with  current  assets  of  $11,952,- 
367,  cash  of  $4,104,957  and  current  li¬ 
abilities  of  $606,490  on  December  31, 
1932. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  balance  sheet 
for  December  31,  1933,  is  that  patents 
and  good  will  are  carried  at  $1  whereas 
on  December  31,  1932,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  at  $8,812,975. 

Sales  in  1933  were  larger  than  in  the 
year  before  even  though  first-quarter 
business  was  at  a  lower  rate  than  in 
1932.  To  quote  from  President  Wag¬ 
oner’s  statement:  “The  drastic  deflation 
of  values  and  business  of  the  previous 
years  continued  through  March,  1933. 
From  March  to  the  end  of  the  year  each 
month  showed  a  progressively  better  vol¬ 
ume  than  the  preceding  month,  resulting 
in  the  total  volume  of  business  for  the 
year  being  slightly  above  1932.” 

Current  sales  show  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  the  New  York  District.  The 
second  greatest  improvement  is  in  the 
Eastern  District,  while  the  third  best 


improvement  is  shown  in  the  Southern 
District. 

The  profit  of  1933  was  due  mainly  to 
increased  efficiency  of  distribution  and 
consolidation  of  facilities.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  President  Wagoner’s  report  says: 
“During  the  year  the  manufacture  of 
the  Elliott-Fisher  and  Sundstrand  prod¬ 
ucts  previously  carried  on  in  separate 
works  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Rockford, 


Part  of  New  York’s  financial  district  as 
viewed  through  cables  of  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
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Ill.,  respectively,  was  con¬ 
solidated  in  the  Company’s 
works  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  maintaining  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  equal  to 
that  previously  existing. 

"In  the  manufacturing 
and  marketing  of  office 
equipment,  the  greatest 
item  of  expense  is  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  During  1933  plans  were  finally  con¬ 
summated  resulting  in  a  consolidation 
at  one  point  in  each  locality  of  the  sales 
of  all  of  the  office  equipment  manufac¬ 
tured  by  your  Company.  As  a  result  of 
the  economy  and  increased  efficiency 
flowing  from  the  above  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  the  losses  reflected  in  the 
operations  of  1932  were  translated  into 
a  profit  in  1933,  with  a  slightly  increased 
volume  of  business.” 

Under  NRA.  the  company  by  Decem¬ 
ber  had  increased  the  number  of  workers 
in  its  factories  110  per  cent,  even  though 
it  had  “shared  work”  previously. 

President  Wagoner’s  report  con¬ 
cludes:  “Your  Company  continued  its 
engineering  and  development  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  as  heretofore,  resulting  in 
further  improvements  in  existing  lines 
of  products  and  the  announcement  of 
additional  models,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  a  new  model  Underwood 
Noiseless  Standard  Typewriter  and  a 
new  Standard  Portable  Typewriter. 

“The  loyal  cooperation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  and  their  ability 
and  courage  in  meeting  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  as  they  arise,  together  with  the 
unexcelled  position  of  our  products,  give 
every  assurance  that  we  are  in  position 
to  take  advantage  of  any  further  bus¬ 
iness  improvement.” 
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SOUTHERN  NOTES 

The  record  of  a  general  sales  man¬ 
ager's  travels  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

By  F.  F.  Wright 

DURING  the  month  of  January  it 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  all  the 
branch  offices  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Districts. 

Leaving  New  York  on  the  4th.  I 
met  District  Manager  Hagan  at  Atlanta 
the  next  day  and  he  accompanied  me 
on  a  tour  of  his  territory.  Not  until 
several  days  later,  as  we  were  nearing 
Memphis,  did  he  tell  me  he  had  been 
married  just  an  hour  before  receiving 
my  telegram  asking  him  to  meet  me. 
But,  like  a  good  soldier,  he  had  showed 
up,  nevertheless. 

In  Atlanta  we  had  a  very  good  meet¬ 
ing.  Branch  Manager  Vance  had  sales 
agents  from  Gainesville,  Albany  and 
Macon  attend  as  well  as  the  local  staff. 
Many  good  suggestions  were  received 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the 
enthusiasm  and  to  hear  the  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  of  those  present. 

The  following  morning  we  were  in 
Jacksonville.  It  was  Sunday  but  on 
looking  up  our  branch  office  just  across 
the  street  we  found  Manager  Neahr  on 
the  job.  We  told  “J.  E.”  we  intended 
to  hold  a  sales  meeting  and  to  teach 
him  how  to  sell  typewriters.  He  replied 
he  had  attended  such  meetings  before 
and  proposed  that  we  drive  down  to  St. 
Augustine  instead.  Having  left  New 
York  in  a  temperature  of  six  degrees 
below  zero,  and  the  temperature  in 
Jacksonville  being  then  about  70,  this 
plan  sounded  good  to  me  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way. 

En  route,  “J.  E.”  suggested  we  go 
on  to  Daytona  for  a  seashore  luncheon. 
He  said  this  would  also  give  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  some  of  Florida’s  beau¬ 
tiful  slim  ladies  who  would  be  modeling 
on  the  beach.  When  we  arrived,  we 
discovered  Daytona  was  holding  a  “fat 
mamas’  parade”.  It  will  take  several 
months  of  quota  from  “J.  E.”  to  restore 
our  faith  in  him. 

As  we  finished  eating,  “J.  E.”  had 
another  suggestion — that  we  continue 
on  to  Miami.  As  Miami  was  what  I 
really  wanted  to  see  in  Florida,  this 
idea  did  not  take  much  selling  and  we 
started  out  on  the  highway  at  70  miles 
an  hour.  We  took  in  the  West  Coast  re¬ 
sort  towns  en  route  and  were  in  Miami 
for  dinner.  Unfortunately,  we  had  left 
our  baggage  in  the  hotel  in  Jacksonville, 
and  the  luggage  consisted  of  one  per¬ 
fectly  good  imperial  quart  of  Scotch. 
(Incidentally,  I  never  appreciated  be¬ 
fore  the  distinct  advantage  the  English 
have  over  us  in  the  matter  of  quarts.) 
The  next  morning  we  routed  out 


Sales  Agent  Nixon  for  early  breakfast 
and  he  drove  us  all  over  Miami  from 
the  residence  of  A1  Capone  to  Coral 
Gables. 

Miami  is  having  a  good  season  this 
year  and  we  feel  sure  that  with  Mr. 
Nixon  as  our  representative  our  inter¬ 
ests  are  in  good  hands. 

Returning,  we  reached  Jacksonville 
in  time  to  have  dinner  and  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Salesman  Sparks  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  train  for  Birmingham. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
Johnny  Ross  of  the  service  department, 
who  so  ably  drove  us,  who  did  not  get 
any  of  the  Scotch  and  who  probably  is 
still  trying  to  explain  to  his  wife  why 
he  did  not  return  to  Jacksonville  on 
Sunday  afternoon  as  he  had  promised. 
To  District  Manager  Hagan  I  extend 
sympathy  for  agreeing  to  buy  the  gas 
and  having  to  sit  in  the  front  seat  and 
watch  the  gauge  of  Manager  Neahr’s 
car  which  gets  about  one  mile  to  a  gal¬ 
lon. 

The  next  day  we  were  in  Birmingham 
and  enjoyed  a  very  spirited  meeting 
with  Manager  Blaney  and  his  boys.  The 
meeting  was  small  but  far  from  dull. 
That  morning  Mr.  Blaney  received  a 
telegraphed  challenge  from  Jackson¬ 
ville  to  compete  on  January  sales.  This 
was  promptly  accepted  and  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  be  present  to  help  the  winners 
enjoy  the  prize. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached 
Nashville  where  we  were  greeted  by 
Branch  Manager  Spurlin,  sub-branch 
managers  from  Knoxville,  Chattanooga 
and  Paducah,  and  $2393  in  signed  or¬ 
ders  which  the  boys  had  brought  in  to 
mark  the  occasion.  We  had  a  good 
meeting,  a  good  luncheon,  a  pleasant 
drive  around  the  city  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spurlin  and  left  feeling  the  day 
had  been  well  spent. 

Our  itinerary  then  took  us  to  Mem¬ 
phis  where  I  passed  two  days  with  Dis¬ 


trict  Manager  Hagan  and  Mrs.  Hagan, 
who  received  me  most  cordially  despite 
my  kidnapping  of  her  new  husband  so 
soon  after  the  ceremony. 

Branch  Manager  Lyon  in  this  city, 
while  new  in  the  position,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  wonderful  spirit  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  is  bound  to  go  places  in  due 
time.  Sub-branch  managers  from  Little 
Rock,  Greenwood,  Texarkana,  Fort 
Smith,  El  Dorado  and  Russellville  were 
at  our  meeting  besides  the  local  boys. 

On  Saturday  we  reached  New  Orleans 
and  held  an  all  day  meeting  with  Man¬ 
ager  Videau  and  his  men  and  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Jackson  and  Baton  Rouge.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
meetings  in  the  District.  That  night 
the  boys  put  on  a  party  at  one  of  the 
cafes,  which  was  most  enjoyable.  Coffee 
and  doughnuts  were  properly  consumed 
in  the  French  Market  at  the  proper  time 
— a  fine  old  Spanish  custom,  at  that — 
and  about  5  a.m.  we  were  able  to  get 
to  bed. 

If  the  gang  in  New  Orleans  work  as 
they  play  and  entertain,  we  wont  worry 
about  that  office’s  quota. 

We  were  routed  out  of  bed  at  noon 
and  finished  work  at  7  p.m.  Sunday. 
Then  Manager  Videau  gave  us  a  real 
French  dinner.  I  am  thankful  we  stayed 
only  two  days  in  New  Orleans.  They 
work,  play  and  eat  too  strenuously 
down  there  for  a  couple  of  tenderfeet 
like  Hagan  and  me. 

The  next  stop  was  Houston.  It  was 
a  pleasure  there  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  Branch  Manager  Cook  and  Sales¬ 
man  Frank  Hall  of  the  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  division.  We  had  a  very  good 
meeting  with  representatives  from  San 
Antonio,  Beaumont  and  Austin  attend¬ 
ing.  Manager  Cook  has  a  fine  organi¬ 
zation  which,  combined  with  his  ability 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  our  line 
including  the  mechanical  end,  makes  us 
feel  sure  Houston  is  in  good  hands. 
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Our  meeting  in  this  office  was  one  of 
the  first  general  “get-togethers”  of  the 
Houston  branch  and  the  boys  took  the 
occasion  to  send  a  telegram  of  greeting 
to  their  former  branch  manager,  Harry 
Crewdson,  now  sales  manager  of  the 
typewriter  division.  New  York.  It  was 
pleasing  to  note  in  what  high  esteem 
these  men  hold  Mr.  Crewdson. 

Dallas  was  visited  on  the  following 
day  and  a  very  good  meeting  was  held. 
Representatives  from  Longview,  Tyler 
and  Waco  came.  Branch  Manager  Long- 
abach  is  another  acquaintance  from  the 
old  days  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  in  Dallas  once  more. 

Our  last  meeting  in  the  District  was 
in  Oklahoma  City  with  representatives 
from  Enid,  Chickasha  and  Tulsa  pre¬ 
sent.  The  boys  gave  a  tangible  sign  of 
their  enthusiasm  with  signed  orders  for 
$2724.  Branch  Manager  Welch  has  a 
great  staff  and  the  meeting  with  them 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  Southern 
District  trip. 

One  thing  with  which  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  was  meeting  Sales 
Agent  Baker  of  Tulsa  and  learning  of 
his  wonderful  success  with  the  adding 
and  accounting  divisions  in  that  locality. 
He  is  selling  a  great  many  model  8142 
P  Underwood  Sundstrand  machines  for 
bookkeeping  work  in  smaller  concerns. 
Our  entire  organization  would  do  well 
to  emulate  his  accomplishments  with 
this  model. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  left  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  Hagan  and  his  District 
with  real  regret.  In  concluding  this 
article  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  interest  displayed  and 
the  courtesy  extended  by  everyone  met 
throughout  the  Southern  District.  I  hope 
the  meetings  held  were  of  benefit,  and  I 
want  to  return  sometime  to  the  branches 
visited. 

Below ,  St.  Louis  Cathedral  facing  Jackson 
Square  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  built  in  1794. 
On  the  opposite  page,  a  scene  in  Florida. 
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JENSEN  PROMOTED 

||  Former  assistant  sales  manager  is 
advanced  to  head  accounting  division ; 
Lehn  named  as  assistant. 

WHEN  General  Sales  Manager 
Wright,  in  his  official  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  appointment  of  Alfred  Jen¬ 
sen  as  sales  manager  of  the  accounting 
machine  division,  used  the  words,  “It 
gives  me  pleasure  ....”,  he  accurately 
expressed  the  sentiment  with  which 
this  announcement  was  received  by  our 
entire  organization. 

The  sentiment  is  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Jensen  has  served  the  company  with 
distinction  for  15  years.  His  duties 
have  embraced  a  variety  of  constructive 
activities  connected  with  sales  problems 
that  have  brought  him  into  personal 
contact  with  many  men  in  the  field. 

The  bulletin  regarding  Mr.  Jensen’s 
promotion  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Fred  D.  Lehn  as  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  accounting  machine  di¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Lehn  likewise  is  widely  known  in 
the  field  and  has  made  many  contacts 
through  his  numerous  visits  to  branches 
in  connection  with  sales  work. 

Mr.  Jensen  entered  the  employ  of 
the  company  as  a  salesman  in  the  New 
York  office  in  1919,  and  soon  proved 
his  sales  ability  by  winning  member¬ 
ship  in  the  “All  Star”  Club.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  was  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  at  the  time  in  view  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  slump  in  business  then  prevailing. 

In  1922  Vice  President  Eylar,  recog¬ 
nizing  his  qualifications,  appointed  him 
sales  manager  of  the  automatic  feed  ma¬ 
chine  division.  A  new  model  machine  for 
handling  continuous  length  forms  had 
just  been  approved  and  it  became  Mr. 
Jensen’s  responsibility  to  promote  its  sale 
on  a  national  basis.  His  success  in  this 


undertaking  was  demonstrated  by  im¬ 
mediate  increases  in  sales  volume. 

This  activity  naturally  involved  con¬ 
siderable  educational  work.  Therefore, 
in  1923,  when  it  was  decided  to  com¬ 
bine  the  sales  educational  and  the  au¬ 
tomatic  feed  machine  divisions,  Mr. 
Jensen  was  made  sales  educational  di¬ 
rector.  The  achievements  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  division  under  his  direction  are 
well  known,  particularly  to  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  field  force.  Many  will  recall 
the  district  and  branch  managers  con¬ 
ferences  in  each  district  devoted  to  the 
standard  sales  procedure,  popularly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Jensen’s  Traveling  Cir¬ 
cus”;  other  district  conferences  from 
time  to  time  devoted  to  various  product 
subjects;  the  original  Sundstrand 
course,  and  many  other  items  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  sales  value.  Worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  mention  is  the  present  Elliott- 
Fisher  Sales  Training  Course  which 
stands  forth  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  type  of  text. 

In  1929  Mr.  Jensen  was  made  sales 
manager  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  division. 
Three  years  later,  when  the  present 
accounting  machine  division  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  direct  sale  of  the  Underwood, 
Elliott-Fisher  and  Sundstrand  account¬ 
ing  machines,  he  received  another  pro¬ 
motion  to  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
new  division. 

Mr.  Lehn  came  to  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  in  1929  as  chief  accounting  en¬ 
gineer,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold 
up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  advancement. 
Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  was  supervising  senior  with  the 
accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co. 

He  holds  an  Ll.B.  degree  from  New 
York  Law  School,  a  Bachelor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Science  degree  from  New  York 
University  and  has  studied  engineering. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  C.  P.  A.  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

F.  D.  Lehn 
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F.  A.  ROBINSON 

jj  Accounting  machine  division  sales 
manager  stricken  suddenly  last  month  in 
railroad  terminal. 

THE  entire  personnel  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  Company,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  friends  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization,  were  shocked  and  deeply 
grieved  to  learn  on  the  morning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th  of  the  death  of  Frank  A. 
Robinson,  sales  manager  of  the  account¬ 
ing  machine  division. 

Mr.  Robinson  collapsed  in  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  New  York  City 
about  2  a.m.  of  that  day  and  died  soon 
afterward  in  the  emergency  hospital  in 
the  railroad  station.  At  the  time  of  the 
attack  he  was  returning  home  after 
spending  the  evening  with  friends  in 
Bronxville.  Members  of  his  family  were 
with  him. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  59  years  old  and 
made  his  residence  in  Brooklyn.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mabel  E. 
Robinson. 

Born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  he  entered  the 
office  equipment  business  as  an  employee 
of  the  Elliott  Fisher  Company  in  1905. 
He  held  positions  of  salesman  and 
branch  manager  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country  and  in  1908  join¬ 
ed  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company, 
coming  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of 
the  organization’s  billing  machine  divi¬ 
sion.  He  had  ably  filled  the  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death  since  1931. 

Officials  of  the  company,  many  of 
whom  look  back  upon  long  years  of 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Robinson,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  deepest  sorrow  at  his  passing 
and  affectionately  recalled  details  of 
their  association  with  him.  A  few  of 
their  comments  are  quoted  below. 

President  P.  D.  Wagoner: 

“The  sudden  and  untimely  passing  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Robinson  is  a  matter  of 
sadness  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
members  of  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company  which  he  served  so 
capably  and  loyally. 

“Mr.  Robinson  was  a  skilled  executive, 
a  faithful  friend  and  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sterling  character. 

“His  qualities  of  sincerity,  sagacity, 
kindliness  and  good  humor  won  for  him 
an  enduring  place  in  the  affections  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

“Although  his  absence  from  among  us 
is  a  cause  for  sincere  sorrow,  it  is  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  realization  that  he  so  or¬ 
dered  his  life  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
stream  of  intangible  and  ideal  values 
which  have  existed  throughout  all  ages 
and  which  will  continue  to  exist  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  passage  of  years  or  changes 
in  the  material  world.” 


Vice  President  M.  S.  Eylar: 

“The  passing  of  Mr.  Frank  Robinson 
so  suddenly  was  of  course  a  great  shock 
to  all  of  us,  but  how  much  better  it  is 
to  pass  quickly  without  suffering  than 
to  linger  on  through  months  of  pain. 

“Of  course  Mr.  Robinson’s  many 
friends,  including  myself,  will  miss  him. 
His  genial  enthusiasm  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  many  of  us.  I  had  known  him 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  I  really  think 
he  came  very  nearly  my  ideal.  He  was 
a  hard  worker  and  a  good  student.  His 
advancement  from  the  time  he  started 
as  a  demonstrator  was  gradual,  but  it 
was  always  advancement.  He  lived  the 
right  kind  of  life.  He  saved  some  money; 
made  some  investments.  He  knew  how 
to  play  and  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life. 

“I  think  the  world  is  a  little  better 
because  Frank  Robinson  lived  in  it.” 

General  Sales  Manager  F.  F.  Wright: 

“The  measure  of  Frank  Robinson’s 
worth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  words 
of  any  eulogy  but  rather  in  the  regard 
and  affection  he  inspired  in  those  who 
knew  him. 

“He  made  contributions  of  loyalty  and 
kindness  and  tolerance  to  the  world  in 
his  passage  through  it.  He  was  a  highly 
competent  business  man,  a  true  friend 
and  a  gentleman.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  over 
a  period  of  34  years.” 

W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  School  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger,  Typewriter  Division : 

“Robbie  is  dead! 

“No  more  shall  we  have  the  inspiration 
of  his  dynamic  personality  or  feel  the 
warmth  of  his  enthusiasm  or  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  dogged  determination. 

“No  more  shall  we  have  the  joy  of  see¬ 
ing  the  inimitable  twinkle  in  his  eyes  or 
studying  the  quizzical  expressions  on  his 


Frank  A.  Robinson 


face  after  he  had  landed  one  of  his  subtle 
wise  cracks,  just  before  he  made  his  exit 
from  our  office. 

“As  a  friend  he  was  loyal  and  true.  As 
an  executive  his  approval  was  genuine — 
a  delight  to  win — but  his  disapproval 
was  like  a  consuming  flame,  making  op¬ 
position  futile. 

“And  yet,  as  a  contrast  to  this  rugged¬ 
ness  of  character,  one  needed  only  to  see 
him  play  with  his  favorite  pet  in  his 
home — a  tiny  white  poodle — to  witness 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 

“Regardless  of  pain  or  sorrow,  pros¬ 
perity  or  reverses,  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  and  courage,  never  complaining 
or  revealing  his  suffering — a  man  among 
men  whom  I  rejoice  to  have  had  as  my 
friend  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

“Truly  we  shall  miss  his  comradeship, 
but  his  sterling  qualities  and  splendid 
leadership  shall  continue  fresh  in  our 
memories  with  a  hope  to  meet  him  again 
on  the  ‘green  hills  far  away.’  ” 

Thomas  J.  McMahon: 

“Somewhere,  sometime,  someone  said: 
‘We  are  what  we  are  because  we  do  the 
things  we  do  do.’ 

“This  expression  comes  forcibly  to 
my  mind  as  I  ponder  over  the  character, 
manhood,  methods  and  mannerisms  of 
Frank  A.  Robinson. 

“When  first  I  met  ‘Robbie’  I  sensed 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  I  like.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimate 
friendship.  On  every  occasion  when  we 
met,  my  ears  quickened  to  catch  the 
accents  of  his  voice — whether  it  was 
raised  in  mirth  or  serious  business  ut¬ 
terance. 

“His  love  for  his  fellow  man  was  axio¬ 
matic — but  it  was  only  through  the  aura 
of  death  that  his  friends  saw  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  beacons  he  lighted ;  the  trails 
he  blazed  and  the  finger  posts  he  erected 
to  real  altruism  are  now  visible  as  a 
noon-day  sun. 

“I  believe  that  when  ‘Robbie’  ap¬ 
proached  Saint  Peter’s  Realm  if  the 
gates  were  not  ajar — ’twas  because  they 
were  off  their  hinges  for  his  coming.” 

Evan  J  ohnson,  Edit  or, 0  fficeAppliances : 

“The  news  of  the  passing  of  my  old 
friend  ‘Robbie’  was  a  shock.  He  was 
here  on  the  tenth  of  October  and  we 
had  a  fine  time  reminiscing  of  the  old 
days.  You  see — we  sort  of  grew  up  to¬ 
gether  in  the  field,  and  in  our  earlier 
experience  we  used  to  meet  frequently. 

“Good  old  ‘Robbie.’  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  him  in  action  and  see  the  set 
of  his  lower  jaw  when  defining  his  po¬ 
sition  upon  any  subject.  I  am  sorry  that 
he  has  slipped  away. 

“Always  I  shall  hold  Frank  Robinson 
in  pleasant  recollection.” 
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New  Voice  of  America 

Last  month  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  began  a  second  \?>-week 
series  of  radio  broadcasts  with  new  stars  and  a  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  program  arrangement 


Nicholas  Kempner 


THE  first  series  of  The  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcasts  ended  February  8  and 
left  behind  it  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  radio  entertainment  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

And  on  February  15  a  new  Voice  of 
America  went  on  the  air — a  Voice  of 
America  which  is  different  and  even 
better  than  its  predecessor.  The  time 
of  the  new  program  series  is  the  same 
— 8:30  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time 
each  Thursday.  The  21  stations  through 
which  it  is  heard  also  are  the  same — 
the  basic  network  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  A  few  artists — 
favorites  in  the  previous  programs — 
have  been  retained.  But  beyond  this 
The  Voice  of  America  has  been  changed. 

It  is  a  program  which  is  new,  spark¬ 
ling,  captivating.  It  has  been  carefully 
planned  to  have  the  widest  possible 
appeal.  The  variety  of  features  pre¬ 
sented  weekly  is  certain  to  claim  the 
approval  of  even  the  most  critical  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  radio  audience.  There 
are  instrumental  selections,  vocal  pieces 
both  solo  and  choral,  ideas,  comments, 
personalities.  Every  broadcast  is  pains¬ 
takingly  prepared  and  brilliantly  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Nothing  is  overlooked  which 
might  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  that 
the  programs  are  designed  to  bring  in¬ 
to  American  homes. 

The  popular  response  to  the  new 
Voice  of  America  already  has  been 
large.  Assuredly  it  will  win  new  friends 
for  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  and  will 
constitute  another  bond  to  hold  old 
ones.  The  current  series  of  broadcasts 


is  planned  to  extend  over  a  13-week 
period. 

Contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
new  programs  is  an  entirely  new  or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas 
Kempner. 

Although  Mr.  Kempner  is  a  newcomer 
to  radio  listeners,  he  is  well  known,  and 
deservedly  so,  in  other  musical  fields. 
Coming  to  this  country  from  Europe, 
where  he  was  musical  director  in  Vi¬ 
enna’s  famous  Theatre  an  der  Wien  and 
where  he  had  directed  grand  opera 
and  symphonies  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Prague,  he  quickly  duplicated  in  the 
United  States  the  imposing  reputation 
he  had  left  behind  him.  He  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  one  of  the  most  competent 
pit-orchestra  conductors  in  the  field  of 
musical  comedy  and  operetta  and  is 
noted  as  director  of  such  Broadway  suc¬ 
cesses  as  No,  No,  Nanette;  Rio  Rita, 
and  Three’s  A  Crowd. 

Mary  Eastman,  widely  known  as  a 
radio  and  concert  singer,  is  another  star 
in  the  outstanding  list  of  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  performers. 

Only  22  years  old,  Miss  Eastman  has 
an  unusual  number  of  achievements  to 
her  credit.  She  was  born  in  Kansas 
City  and  began  the  study  of  voice  at 
11.  Three  years  later  she  moved  to 
Chicago  and  studied  at  Chicago  Musical 
College,  following  this  with  work  under 


Alexander  Gray 


Mary  Eastman 


Frank  LaForge  in  New  York. 

She  won  the  Atwater-Kent  contest  for 
New  York  state  and  subsequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  of  concerts  in  the 
East.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  has  been  reg¬ 
ularly  starred  on  the  air  since  then. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  both  from  the  entertainment  and 
advertising  viewpoint,  is  The  Under¬ 
wood  Singers.  This  is  a  choral  organi¬ 
zation  comprising  nine  male  voices. 
The  singers,  recruited  from  the  vaude¬ 
ville  stage,  have  not  previously  taken 
part  in  radio  work  and,  making  their 
debut  under  our  company’s  sponsorship, 
have  taken  the  name  ‘‘Underwood.” 
They  are  appearing  also  in  the  Para¬ 
mount  theatre  in  New  York. 

The  baritone  voice  of  Alexander  Gray 
has  proved  to  be  so  popular  with  Voice 
of  America  audiences — as  sacks  of  ‘‘fan 
letters”  testify— that  its  owner  has  been 
retained  on  the  present  programs. 

Under  the  revised  arrangement  a  dif¬ 
ferent  guest  artist,  famous  in  some  field 
of  thought  or  art,  will  be  heard  weekly. 
The  first  guest  to  appear  was  Will  Irwin, 
author  and  magazine  writer,  well  known 
for  his  analyses  of  current  events  in  pol¬ 
itics  and  economics.  Eddy  Brown,  violin 
virtuoso,  followed,  and  Pola  Negri,  noted 
actress,  made  her  debut  before  a  micro¬ 
phone  on  the  program  of  March  1. 
Rupert  Hughes  is  scheduled  to  appear 
March  8  and  a  number  of  similarly  in¬ 
teresting  personalities  are  being  signed 
up  for  the  coming  weeks. 
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Why  Oil  Companies  Switch 

TO  UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 


Since  1919  producing  and  refining  companies  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  have  been  standardizing  on  our  products  because  of 
adaptability  and  low  maintenance  cost 


§> 


Nesmith 


OIL  feeds  the  billions  of  horses  whose 
power  is  imprisoned  in  motors  and 
engines;  oil  smooths  the  motion  of 
wheels  and  gears  and  levers;  oil  is  the 
life  blood  of  industry.  Production  of 
this  commodity  comprises  one  of  the 
chief  business  activities  of  the  United 
States;  is  a  principal  source  of  national 
wealth  and  involves  an  investment  of 
almost  $10,000,000,000. 

Although  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  petroleum  has  assumed 
so  important  a  role  in  human  affairs,  it 
has  been  known  since  antiquity. 

Historical  references  to  petroleum  in 


Persia,  India  and  China  are  numerous. 
Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  Persian 
fire-worshippers  prostrated  themselves 
in  awed  reverence  before  roaring  flames 
issuing  from  chasms  near  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  We  know  today  that 
this  “holy  fire”  was  caused  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  gas  and  oil  from  natural 
springs. 

Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  reveal 
the  use  of  petroleum,  in  its  semi-liquid 
form  of  asphalt  pitch,  as  a  bond  in  ce¬ 
menting  brick  structures  as  early  as 
2000  B.  C.  “Sicilian  oil,”  obtained  from 
natural  springs  on  the  island  of  Sicily, 
was  burned  in  lamps  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  This,  incidentally,  is 
the  first  record  of  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  an  illuminating  oil. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  pe¬ 
troleum  in  America  is  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  French  missionary  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  natural  oil  springs  at  Cuba, 
N.  Y.,  in  1627.  A  century  and  a  half 
later  the  presence  of  oil  on  creeks  and 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  was  noticed. 
By  this  time  natural  gas  and  oil  frequent¬ 
ly  were  encountered  by  artesian  well  dig¬ 
gers  searching  for  sources  of  brine  to 
manufacture  salt.  They  considered  these 
inflammable  materials  an  annoyance  and 


danger.  In  1829  a  well  drilled  for  salt 
in  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky, 
struck  a  great  reservoir  of  oil  which 
flowed  into  the  Cumberland  River  and 
set  it  afire  for  50  miles. 

The  practical  use  of  crude  oil  was 
very  restricted  at  first.  At  Tarentum, 
Pa.,  and  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  it  was  bottled  and 
sold  for  medicine,  and  occasionally  it 
was  burned  for  illumination,  but  the 
heavy  smoke  and  offensive  odor  made  it 
undesirable  for  this  purpose.  Not 
a  few  minds  were  at  work,  however,  on 
the  problem  of  developing  petroleum  as 
a  substitute  for  beeswax,  tallow  and 
whale  oil — the  chief  materials  then  used 
for  lighting.  In  due  time  a  method  for 
producing  kerosene  was  discovered  and 
made  cheap  illumination  available  to  an 
extent  never  known  before. 

The  first  deliberate  attempt  in  the 
United  States  to  drill  for  oil  was  made 
in  1859  by  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  brought  in  a  well  at 
Titusville,  Pa.,  from  which  about  40  bar¬ 
rels  a  day  were  pumped  and  sold  at  $20 
a  barrel.  News  of  this  discovery  created 
the  greatest  excitement  and  started  an 
oil  rush  along  the  Allegheny  River. 

For  several  years  after  this  event  the 
entire  world  depended  on  Pennsylvania 
as  almost  its  sole  source  of  crude  oil. 
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Then  petroleum  was  discovered  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  in  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Following  the  opening  of  fields  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  that  country  led  the  world  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  while,  but  still  later  the  great 
Mid-Continent,  Texas  and  California 
fields  were  developed  and  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  position  it  still  holds 
of  world  leader  in  production  of  crude 
and  manufacture  of  refined  oil. 

The  wild  excitement  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  later  discoveries  is  a  familiar 
story.  Boom  towns  sprang  up  overnight ; 
options  on  land  changed  hands  at  prices 
dictated  by  hysteria;  fabulous  fortunes 
were  made,  and  the  “black  gold”  con¬ 
tinued  to  gush  from  the  earth  in  greater 
and  greater  quantities. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  oil  industry  gasoline 
was  thrown  away  as  a  worthless  and 
troublesome  by-product  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  kerosene,  while  today  in  the 
United  States  alone,  some  20,000.000 
automobiles  demand  more  than  10,000,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  annually. 

In  the  heart  of  America’s  oil  empire  is 
located  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  at 
Tulsa  is  an  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
sales  agency.  This  agency  reports  that 
the  oil  industry,  like  other  major  indus¬ 
tries,  is  “switching  to  Underwood  Sund- 
strands.” 

The  use  of  Sundstrands  by  producing 
and  refining  companies  dates  back  to 
1919  when  C.  E.  Baker,  Jr.,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  sales  agent  in  the  Tulsa  district.  Im¬ 
mediately  Mr.  Baker  began  creating 
sales  by  showing  oil  executives  how  much 
more  efficient  the  10-key  Sundstrand  add¬ 
ing  machines,  accounting  machines  and 
cash  registers  are  than  multi-keyed 
machines.  In  a  few  years  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  standardizing  most  of  the  large 
oil  companies  on  our  products  and  today 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Sund¬ 
strand  adding  machines,  cash  registers 
and  bookkeeping  machines  which  have 
been  sold  by  the  Tulsa  office  have  gone 
to  oil  companies.  These  machines  have 
been  sent  by  the  purchasers  into  their 
general  and  branch  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Baker  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  oil  industry  and  as  a  result  has  been 
able  to  make  particularly  successful 
adaptation  of  Sundstrand  features  to  the 
accounting  of  crude  oil  runs,  calcula¬ 
tion  of  oil  run  tickets  and  proving  tank 
gauges  and  pipe  tally  reports. 

He  also  has  been  a  pioneer  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  latest  Sundstrand  13  and  17 
column  models  to  the  requirements  of 
oil  companies.  He  has  recently  sold 
the  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Mid-Continent 
Petroleum  Co.,  Phillips  Oil  Co.,  and  the 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  many  of  these 
models  for  handling  their  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  records. 


The  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Tulsa,  had  their  first  order  of  the 
new  17  column  machines  installed  in 
August,  1932,  and  were  able  to  report 
shortly  thereafter  that  operators  had 
attained  speeds  of  as  high  as  300  post¬ 
ings  per  hour. 

Oil  company  officials  explain  the  con¬ 
tinuous  switch  to  Sundstrand  in  their  in¬ 
dustry  by  asserting  that  Underwood 
Sundstrand  machines  are  maintained  at 
lower  mechanical  cost  than  any  other 
make  of  machine  ever  tried. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  Roll 
Call  of  Progress  will  show  the  extent  of 
appreciation  of  our  products  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  ranks  fifth  in  the  United 
States  in  the  total  value  of  its  products. 

The  length  of  this  list  is  a  tribute  both 
to  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  so  able  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  company,  and  to  the 
merits  of  the  products  he  sells. 


ROLL  CALL  OF  PROGRESS 

Amerada  Petroleum  Co. 

Banner  Oil  Company 
Barco  Gasoline  Co. 

Barnsdall  Refining  Co. 

Bell  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

British  American  Oil  Co. 

Carter  Oil  Company 
Central  Commercial  Oil  Co. 

Central  States  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Century  Petroleum  Co. 

Chestnut-Smith  Corp. 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

Commercial  Oil  Co. 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Corona  Oil  Co. 

Creekmore  Company 
Danciger  Refineries 
Darby  Petroleum  Co. 

Deep  Rock  Oil  Co. 

Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Co. 

Empire  Oil  Company 
Foster  Petroleum  Corp. 

Gessell  Company 


On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  a  gusher, 
running  ivild  near  Tulsa,  Okla.  Below,  an 
entrance  of  the  Tulsa  agency. 


Gibson  Oil  Co. 

Gillesco  Oil  Co. 

Gillespie  &  Sons  Oil  Co. 

Gypsy  Oil  Company 
Henderson  Oil  Co. 

Hanlon-Buchanan  Inc. 

Home  Oil  Co. 

Hubbard  Company 
Hudson-Hargrove  Co. 

Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Oil  Co. 
A.  H.  Kasishke,  Inc. 

Keystone  Gasoline  Co. 

Kingwood  Oil  Co. 

Laurel  Oil  &'Gas  Co. 

Livingston  Oil  Co. 

J.  E.  Mabee  Inc. 

H.  R.  Mahany 
Manahan  Oil  Co. 

Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Marland  Refinery 

J.  B.  McAnally 

J.  W.  McCullough  Oil  Co. 

McMann  Oil  Co. 

Mid-Kansas  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Corp. 
Missouri  Valley  Refining  Co. 

M  T  C  Oil  Co. 

Chas.  Noble  Oil  Co. 

Nowata  Oil  Co. 

Oil  States  Gasoline  Co. 

Oliver-Davis  Oil  Co. 

Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Peerless  Oil  Co. 

Petroleum  Exploration  Co. 

Phillips  Oil  Co. 

Pierce  Petroleum  Co. 

Producers  Oil  Co. 

Producers  &  Refiners 
Pure  Oil  Company 
Rebolt  Oil  Co. 

Reiter-Foster  Oil  Co. 

Robinson-Hicks  Co. 

Frank  H.  Reed 
Riverland  Oil  Co. 

Satin  Oil  Co. 

Searight  Oil  Co. 

Sheldon  Oil  Co. 

Shell  Petroleum  Corp. 

Sinclair  Oil  Company 
Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Sitrin  Bros.  Oil  Co. 

Skelly  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
Stanolind  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

Stanolind  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Sun  Oil  Co. 

Sunray  Oil  Co. 

Superior  Oil  Co. 

Superior  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 

Texas  Company 
Texas-Empire  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

Transcontinental  Oil  Co. 

Turman  Oil  Co. 

Twin  States  Oil  Co. 

United  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

Victor  Gasoline  Co. 

Warren  Petroleum  Co. 

Western  Oil  &  Fuel  Co. 

Wofford  Company 
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Sure,  It's  A  Picni> 


Harrison 

D.  HARRISON,  of  the  Wilmington, 
J  •  N.  C.,  sub-branch,  attempted  to  sell 
an  Underwood  Sundstrand  adding  ma¬ 
chine  in  an  office  where  the  operator 
was  extremely  prejudiced  against  a 
10-key  machine  even  though  she  had 
never  used  one.  She  regularly  used  a 
multiple-key  type  and  was  absolutely 
determined  not  to  see  any  good  in  the 
product  Mr.  Harrison  represented. 

Finally  Mr.  Harrison  said  to  her  one 
day,  “I’ve  been  here  several  times  and 
perhaps  you’re  getting  tired  of  seeing 
me.  So  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll 
leave  a  machine  and  if  you  will  just  do 
me  the  favor  of  using  it  in  your  regular 
work  for  a  few  minutes  each  day,  I  won’t 
bother  you  any  more.  In  other  words, 
I’m  willing  to  let  the  machine  speak  for 
itself.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?” 

The  operator  used  the  model  8120  at 
intervals,  and  the  more  she  used  it,  the 
better  she  liked  it.  When  Mr.  Harrison 
returned  to  the  office,  the  sale  was  al¬ 
ready  made  for  him,  and  a  new  ardent 
Sundstrand  booster  had  been  made. 

This  sale  shows  what  the  Underwood 
Sundstrand  can  do  by  itself  if  it  is  given 
a  chance  “to  meet  the  public.” 


Higdon 

IN  the  quaint  and  beautiful  old  town 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  Schwettmann’s 
drug  store,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States. 

Located  under  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Mortar — known  to  Sable  Islanders  as 
“de  big  yellah  bucket” — this  store  has 
had  a  continuous  business  existence  of 
154  years. 

Since  1780  it  has  weathered  the  storms 
of  economic  depression,  war,  pestilence, 
earthquake  and  fire.  Twice  during  its 
history  Charleston  has  been  occupied  by 
hostile  armies.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  store  stood  under  the  threaten¬ 
ing  guns  of  English  ships  in  Charleston 
harbor — and  later  saw  the  men-of-war 
sail  sullenly  away.  It  withstood  bom¬ 
bardment  by  the  Union  fleet  during  the 
Civil  War  as  well  as  destructive  riots  in 
the  subsequent  Reconstruction  period. 

Its  front  was  draped  in  black  when 
John  C.  Calhoun  died  and  in  gay  bunt¬ 
ing  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  welcomed 
to  Charleston.  President  Taft  rode  in 
a  carriage  past  its  doors. 

To  live  so  long  and  to  come  safely 
through  so  many  buffetings  of  circum¬ 
stance  takes  more  than  the  mere  mo¬ 
mentum  which  arises  from  long  estab¬ 
lishment  and  tradition.  It  requires  bus¬ 


iness  sagacity  and  the  ability  to  “keep 
up  with  the  times.” 

Dr.  John  F.  Huchting,  present  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  store,  has  these  qualities. 
That  is  why  he  recently  purchased  from 
C.  E.  Higdon,  of  Higdon  &  Harper,  sales 
agency  under  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  branch, 
a  Noiseless  Portable  typewriter. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  prescription 
bottle  labels  have  been  written  in 
Schwettman’s  drug  store  with  pen  and 
ink.  But  when  Mr.  Higdon  showed  Dr. 
Huchting  the  saving  in  time  and  the  in¬ 
creased  neatness — a  matter  to  which  bus¬ 
iness  firms  pay  so  much  attention  today 

- which  would  result  from  use  of  an 

Underwood,  the  druggist  bought  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Thus  there  was  displayed 
once  more  the  sound  business  fore¬ 
thought  which  has  made  possible  the 
unique  record  of  Schwettman’s. 

Turner 

HE  Detroit,  Mich.,  branch  reports 
that  the  most  interesting  sale  made 
from  its  office  during  the  month  was  the 
deal  closed  by  Salesman  L.  T.  Turner 
with  the  Timken  Detroit  Axle -Co.,  for 
a  model  6-14  selective  register  Under¬ 
wood  accounting  machine. 

This  company  was  in  the  market  for 
a  machine  to  be  applied  to  expense  dis¬ 


tribution  accounting  work.  In  selling 
the  Underwood  for  this  purpose,  the  fea¬ 
ture  to  which  Mr.  Turner  gave  the  most 
importance,  and  which  was  responsible 
in  the  end  for  turning  the  scales  in  his 
favor,  was  the  plan  of  unit  distribution 
in  which  account  controls  and  depart¬ 
ment  controls  could  be  kept  in  continual 
balance  both  for  month-to-date  and  year- 
to-date. 


Bates 

A  E.  BATES,  Jr.,  typewriter  sales- 
'*•  man  with  the  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
branch,  was  in  the  Underwood  office  in 
that  city  one  Saturday  afternoon  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  a  woman  came  in  to 
buy  a  red  and  green  ribbon  for  some 
special  work.  She  said  she  had  been  in 
the  store  of  a  competitor  company,  lo¬ 
cated  a  few  doors  away,  and  had  been 
told  the  man  in  charge  of  supplies  was 
out  so  they  could  not  give  her  the  de¬ 
sired  ribbon  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bates,  eager  to  give  the  very  best 
service  to  this  customer,  instructed  her 
in  detail  as  to  how  to  put  on  the  ribbon. 
In  the  course  of  his  conversation  he  nat¬ 
urally  asked  her  what  make  of  machine 
she  owned.  He  learned  it  was  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  machine  and  then  told  her  that, 
owing  to  its  age,  it  would  be  wise  to 
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U  E  F  NEWS 


:  They're  Having 


Not  only  the  luck  of  the  Irish  but  a  lot  of  hard  work  has  been  applied  by  these 
men  to  make  the  most  interesting  sales  reported  in  the  season  of  St.  Patrick 


The  foine  lads  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  an  outing 
on  the  ould  sod  are  A. 
E.  Bates,  Jr.,  who  has 
passed  out  either  from 
a  playful  pounding  at 
the  hands  of  J.  D.  Har¬ 
rison  or  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bottle  of 
stout  which  he  holds ; 
C.  W .  Andrus,  doing 
some  sling-shot  snip¬ 
ing;  H.  W.  Reynolds, 
polishing  up  an  Irish 
bouquet  C.  E.  Higdon, 
m  akin  g  a  get-away 
from  club-wielding  0. 
E.  James,  and  L.  T. 
Turner,  who  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  hors  de  combat 
from  a  head  wound 
and  is  seeking  refresh¬ 
ment  in  the  stream. 


trade  it  in  on  a  new  typewriter. 

“Moreover,”  lie  said,  “by  doing  this 
you  would  save  75  cents  since  the  new 
machine  would  be  already  equipped  with 
a  ribbon.” 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  strike  the 
woman  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
she  became  very  interested  in  discussing 
latest  models.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
had  signed  an  order  for  a  new  Under¬ 
wood  Portable. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  a  minor 
sale  may  be  converted  into  a  relatively 
much  more  important  one  by  giving  a 
little  better  than  just  ordinary  service. 
It  proves  there  always  is  business  to  be 
had  by  the  salesman  who  goes  after  it 
intelligently. 

James 

OE.  JAMES,  branch  manager  at 
•  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  going  home 
from  his  office  one  evening  when  he  no¬ 
ticed  a  grocery  store  being  remodelled. 
The  display  windows  were  being  enlarg¬ 
ed  and  new  counters  installed.  Thinking 
that  this  activity  indicated  the  proprietor 
of  the  store  was  progressive  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  modern  ideas,  Mr.  James  called 
on  him  the  next  morning  to  talk  about 
adding  machines. 

He  discovered  the  store  owner  was  not 


progressive  in  just  the  way  he  had  antic¬ 
ipated.  Every  sales  argument  fell  on 
unreceptive  ears.  The  prospect  had  a 
thousand  and  one  supposed  faults  to  find 
with  the  product.  So  Mr.  James  decided 
to  change  his  tactics.  He  gave  the  grocer 
his  assurance  that  if  he  would  merely 
try  one  of  the  machines  for  a  few  days, 
he — Mr.  James — would  not  ask  him  to 
buy  and  would  accept  a  negative  deci¬ 
sion,  if  it  were  given,  as  final.  On  this 
basis  the  prospect  agreed  to  give  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  a  trial. 

Mr.  James  delivered  two  machines  and 
put  them  on  a  counter  before  the  grocer. 
He  asked  the  man  to  write  certain 
amounts.  The  grocer  did  this  and  with¬ 
out  knowing  it  was  demonstrating  the 
machine  to  himself.  As  Mr.  James  left, 
the  prospect  called,  “You  can  pick  these 
up  any  time — I  won’t  be  keeping  them.” 

As  Mr.  James  passed  the  store  during 
the  next  few  days,  he  observed  one  of 
the  machines  was  in  constant  use.  The 
other  wasn’t  being  touched. 

Since  the  second  one  was  doing  noth¬ 
ing  toward  making  a  deal,  Mr.  James 
called  one  morning  and  told  the  grocer 
he  was  sorry  to  have  to  pick  up  one 
machine  but  he  had  an  order  for  it. 

The  grocer  pointed  to  the  one  which 
was  not  being  used  with  the  question, 
“When  do  you  want  the  other  one?” 

“If  you’re  not  using  it,  I’ll  be  seeing 
you  in  a  few  days.” 

“O.  K.  Anytime.” 

To  which  Mr.  James  replied,  “On  sec¬ 
ond  thought  I  might  as  well  take  it  right 
now.” 

The  grocer  started  for  the  machine, 
came  back  and  said,  “How  much?” 

Mr.  James  left  with  an  order. 

A  ndrus 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  branch  was  mak- 
•  ing  a  concerted  drive  for  school  bus¬ 
iness  when  Salesman  C.  W.  Andrus,  who 
covers  southern  Utah,  made  a  deal  that 
required  an  unusual  amount  of  tact  and 
diplomatic  handling. 

He  called  on  a  school  in  his  territory 
to  propose  a  trade-in  of  old  machines 
for  new  models.  His  suggestion  evoked 
considerable  interest  and  the  matters  of 
price  and  trade-in  allowance  entered  the 
discussion. 

A  check  of  the  school’s  equipment  re¬ 
vealed  its  typewriters  were  three  years 
old  so  Mr.  Andrus  quoted  the  regular 


allowance  for  the  machines  involved. 
The  head  of  the  school  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  trade-in  value  quoted  and 
maintained  the  machines  were  only  two 
years  old.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  im¬ 
pose  on  the  purchaser. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  records 
showed  Mr.  Andrus  was  right,  but  the 
prospect’s  disappointment  lingered  nev¬ 
ertheless. 

By  being  courteous  and  absolutely 
candid  Mr.  Andrus  eased  the  situation 
and  then  let  the  matter  lapse  until  just 
before  the  time  when  the  allowance 
schedule  was  due  to  change  again.  At 
this  time  he  made  another  call  on  the 
school  and  succeeded  in  closing  the  deal 
for  11  new  machines. 

Reynolds 

VISIBILITY  over  automatic  totals  and 
speed  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a 
unit  distribution  system  gave  the  Under¬ 
wood  Universal  accounting  machine  an 
edge  over  stubborn  competition  in  a  deal 
with  the  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Co., 
Rockford,  Mich.,  and  enabled  H.  W. 
Reynolds  of  the  Grand  Rapids  branch 
to  close  a  sale  for  a  model  2-20. 

The  leather  firm  wanted  equipment 
to  handle  its  accounts  payable  records, 
with  distribution  to  expense  and  inven¬ 
tory  accounts  and  posting  to  an  invoice 
record. 

Salesmen  for  two  makes  of  competitor 
machines  were  keen  on  the  trail  of  this 
order.  Also,  the  prospect  had  used  one 
of  the  competitor  makes  as  standard 
equipment  for  a  matter  of  nine  years. 

The  competing  salesman  whose  prod¬ 
uct,  together  with  the  Underwood  Uni¬ 
versal,  was  being  most  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  held  out  for  the  dual  plan  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  while  Mr.  Reynolds  stressed 
the  point  that  the  unit  plan  is  both  faster 
and  less  likely  to  entail  error.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
the  operator  being  able  to  see  the  totals 
at  all  times.  Mr.  Reynolds’  arguments 
finally  prevailed  and  the  deal  was  closed 
in  favor  of  Underwood. 

The  Grand  Rapids  branch  considers 
this  sale  clear  proof  of  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Underwood  Universal 
since  all  the  time  the  deal  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  several  of  the  machines  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  chief  competing  salesman  were 
in  use  in  the  prospect’s  office. 
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My  Biggest  Moment 

In  which  the  dean  of  our  company's  salesmen  describes  the 
incident  that  gave  him  the  greatest  thrill  of  his  long  career 

By  George  F.  Carter 


IT  was  not  the  amount  of  the  sale  nor 
the  size  of  the  commission  check — for 
there  was  no  commission  and  the  sale 
was  for  only  $125 — which  gave  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  I  have  ever  known 
in  my  41  years  with  our  company.  Rather 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  sale  I  refer  to 
involved  the  first  machine  sold  by  the 
Fisher  Booktypewriter  Company  and 
that  I  had  never  attempted  to  sell  a 
product  of  this  type  before  which  made 
the  occasion  a  memorable  one  for  me. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  1890’s  that 
Robert  J.  Fisher  and  I  were  discussing 
some  improvement  on  the  Fisher  Book- 
typewriter  when  a  traveling  man  selling 
county  record  books  came  into  Bob 
Fisher’s  office  in  Athens,  Tenn.  He  told 
us  an  Elliott-Hatch  Booktypewriter 
salesman  had  had  a  machine  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  in  Knoxville  for 
about  10  days  and  asked  why  we  didn’t 
go  after  the  business. 

Bob  Fisher  thought  this  was  a  good 
idea  but  insisted  that  as  he  had  spent 
all  his  time  in  a  bank  and  as  I  had  at 
least  sold  patent  medicines,  having  been 
in  the  drug  business  for  several  years,  I 
was  the  proper  man  to  go  over  to  Knox¬ 
ville.  I  objected  I  had  never  seen  the 
Elliott-Hatch  machine  and  did  not  even 
know  the  price  of  it.  He  replied  this  did 
not  put  me  at  a  disadvantage  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  other  salesmen  since  he 
did  not  have  any  information  on  the 
Fisher  machine. 

Anyway,  we  got  the  only  machine  that 
had  been  completed  at  that  time  on  a 
train  for  Knoxville,  and  I  arrived  there 
myself  about  11:30  a.m.  I  hired  a  dray 
and  had  the  booktypewriter  hauled  to 
the  Court  House.  When  I  got  the  ma¬ 
chine  into  the  clerk’s  office,  everyone  had 
gone  to  dinner,  so  I  set  it  up  while  I  was 
waiting  and  carefully  examined  the  El¬ 
liott-Hatch  which  was  there.  At  the  time 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Elliott-Hatch 
Company  had  never  sold  a  booktype¬ 
writer  up  to  then  either. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  lower  keyboard 
on  the  Elliott-Hatch,  but  because  the 
Fisher  keyboard  was  higher  it  was  more 
visible  and  I  decided  to  use  that  point  in 
my  sales  talk. 

The  first  person  to  return  from  dinner 
was  the  stenographer.  I  introduced  my¬ 
self  to  her  and  explained  why  I  was 
there.  When  she  looked  at  the  Fisher 
machine,  the  first  remark  she  made  about 


it  was,  “Oh,  what  a  nice  high  keyboard.” 

I  asked  her  why  she  preferred  a  high 
keyboard.  She  replied  that  in  the  past 
her  typewriter  had  been  on  a  low  stand 
and  that  it  had  made  her  stoop  should¬ 
ered  and  had  induced  a  persistent  cough. 
Her  doctor  advised  her  to  have  her  ma¬ 
chine  placed  higher,  she  said,  and  by 
following  this  advice  the  cough  was 
ended.  I  asked  her  please  to  tell  this 
story  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  county  clerk,  as 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  tell 
him  the  Fisher  machine  was  a  cure  for 
coughs. 

When  Mr.  Moore  came  in,  I  demon¬ 
strated  the  machine.  During  the  course 
of  the  demonstration  a  man  I  didn't 
know  entered,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance  and  rushed  out.  Mr.  Moore  in¬ 
formed  me  it  was  the  Elliott-Hatch  sales¬ 
man. 

About  an  hour  later  this  salesman  re¬ 
turned  and  asked  Mr.  Moore  if  he  might 
have  a  word  with  him  in  his  private 
office.  The  two  were  in  there  probably 
five  minutes  but  it  seemed  hours  to  me, 
waiting  in  the  outer  office. 

When  they  came  out,  I  asked  Mr. 
Moore  for  a  private  interview  also  to  see 
what  I  could  find  out.  He  told  me  the 
other  salesman  had  wired  his  home  of¬ 
fice  to  report  a  Fisher  representative  was 
on  the  ground  with  a  machine  and  to  ask 
permission  to  shade  his  price.  In  reply 
he  received  instructions — -“Sell  lower 
than  the  Fisher  regardless  of  price.” 


George  F.  Carter,  below,  sold  the  first  Fisher 
Booktypewriter  machine. 


Mr.  Moore  asked  me  what  I  was  going 
to  do  about  it. 

My  answer  was  something  like  this, 
“Mr.  Moore,  we  do  not  sell  our  machines 
on  price  but  on  merit.  I  don’t  know  the 
price  of  the  other  machine  and  do  not 
care  to  know.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
fair  if  we  had  several  prices?  Would  it 
be  fair  if  a  man  came  in  with  a  mortgage 
or  deed  to  record  and  you  charged  him 
more  or  less  than  someone  else?  I  have 
only  one  price  for  the  Fisher  machine — 
$125.  I  have  shown  you  the  machine  and 
you  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  over 
the  other  one.  If  we  have  the  best  prod¬ 
uct,  I  would  like  to  have  your  order  for 
it  now  as  I  am  not  going  to  wire  Mr. 
Fisher  at  Athens  for  a  lower  price.” 

Mr.  Moore  answered,  “I  like  the  way 
you  talk,  Mr.  Carter.  Write  up  the  order 
and  I  will  sign  it.” 

Believe  me,  I  was  the  happiest  young 
man  in  these  United  States  when  I  got 
back  to  Athens  and  handed  Bob  Fisher 
that  order. 

TOP-NOTCHERS 

Announcement  of  ten  salesmen  who 
led  Western  District  in  business  pro¬ 
duced  in  1933. 

AST  month  Western  District  Manager 
R.  B.  Buswell  announced  the  names 
of  the  10  leading  salesmen  of  the  West¬ 
ern  District  for  1933. 

These  men  are  the  top-notchers  of  that 
territory,  the  men  who  led  all  the  rest  in 
the  amount  of  business  produced  and  the 
percentage  of  personal  quota  attained 
during  the  year.  Their  names,  with  rank, 
office  and  division,  follow: 

1st — E.  Heberg,  Chicago,  accounting 
machine ; 

2nd — A.  M.  Labatt,  Minneapolis,  ac¬ 
counting  machine; 

3rd — J.  C.  LaBorence,  Chicago,  type¬ 
writer; 

4th — H.  E.  Baker,  Chicago,  account¬ 
ing  machine; 

5th — C.  R.  Hedrick,  Joplin,  typewriter 
and  adding  machine; 

6th — E.  P.  Ryan,  Chicago,  typewriter ; 

7th — H.  Tennyson,  St.  Joseph,  type¬ 
writer  and  adding  machine; 

8th- — M.  Ockers,  Chicago,  portable 
typewriter ; 

9th — M.  Stewart,  Chicago,  typewriter; 

10th — W.  F.  Arndt,  Chicago,  type¬ 
writer  and  accounting  machine. 

In  a  bulletin  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  Mr.  Buswell  said  of  these  men, 
“Their  performance  shows  a  spirit  and 
courage  that  all  would  do  well  to  emu¬ 
late,  and  their  performance  should  be, 
and  we  feel  sure  is,  an  encouragement 
and  incentive  for  every  other  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  district.” 

Not  only  the  Western  District  but  the 
entire  UEF  organization  congratulates 
these  salesmen  on  their  good  work. 
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London  Mystery 

Secret  English  benevolent  society  purchases  an  Underwood 
Portable  in  a  transaction  surrounded  by  unusual  circumstances 
and  has  it  delivered  anonymously  to  crippled  man 


LATE  in  January  the  London  office 
of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  filled 
one  of  the  most  unusual  orders  received 
in  its  entire  history. 

The  order  was  delivered  by  messen¬ 
ger  to  Mr.  Whatson,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  showroom  floor.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  simply — 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  Ltd.  A  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  box  containing  £15  was 
enclosed.  There  was  no  identification 
mark  of  any  kind  on  the  letter  or  en¬ 
velope,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Whatson 
had  opened  and  read  the  communica¬ 
tion,  the  messenger  was  gone. 

The  letter  read — “As  Almoner  of  a 
benevolent  society  that  works  entirely 
in  secret  I  am  instructed  by  my  com¬ 
mittee  to  ask  you  to  send  to  Mr.  Blank, 
Blank  Road,  Blank,  an  Underwood 
Noiseless  Portable  typewriter  of  the 
latest  model.  I  think  I  have  seen  this 
advertised  at  14  guineas  but  am  not 
certain  so  enclose  fifteen  pounds. 

“I  may  say  that  one  of  our  members 
is  a  Director  of  a  firm  that  buys  type¬ 
writers  very  largely  and  could  have 
bought  this  one  at  a  low  figure,  but 
that  might  have  led  to  our  identity 
being  disclosed.  Should  you  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  treat  this  order  on  those  lines, 
will  you  do  so  and  hand  to  Mr.  Blank 
any  balance  by  way  of  trade  discount 
that  there  may  be. 

“We  are  particularly  anxious  to  re¬ 
tain  our  secrecy.  The  society  was 
formed  many  years  ago  to  help  where 
help  would  be  appreciated.  We  know 
that  many  of  our  recipients  would  be 
too  proud  to  accept  gifts  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  &  this  is  the  only  way  of 
doing  it. 

“In  the  present  instance  Mr.  Blank 
has  suffered  very  serious  misfortune  by 
the  loss  through  amputation  of  a  leg 
&  an  arm  and  has  been  unable  to  do 
any  real  work  for  many  years.  He  and 
his  excellent  wife  have  struggled  game¬ 
ly,  bringing  up  a  large  family  and 
never  crying  out.  We  have  been  able 
to  help  them  once  or  twice  before  and 
now  ask  you  to  kindly  co-operate  with 
us  by  sending  the  machine  and  keeping 
silence  as  to  the  source  of  the  order. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  precluded  from 
giving  you  an  address  to  which  you 
can  acknowledge  this  letter.” 

Mr.  Hodsoll,  of  the  London  office, 
personally  delivered  the  machine  and 


learned  that  the  anonymous  benefactor, 
in  addition  to  purchasing  the  Portable, 
had  sent  a  very  good  radio  and  a  sum 
of  cash  to  the  Blank  home.  The  re¬ 
cipient  had  no  more  idea  who  had  done 
this  than  the  staff  of  our  London  office 
had. 

The  letter  has  been  filed,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  it  is  a  receipt  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  department — “£15,  received  from 
Anonymous  Charitable  Institution.” 

An  effort  to  notify  the  unknown  giver 
of  the  order  that  his  request  was  carried 
out  has  been  made  through  inserting  in 
the  Personal  Column  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  an  advertisement  as  follows: 

ANONYMOUS-UNDERWOOD  NOISELESS 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER,  LIST  PRICE  £19, 
DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  INSTRUCTIONS. 
YOUR  SETTLEMENT  HEREBY  ACKNOWL¬ 
EDGED  WITH  THANKS.  UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT  FISHER,  LTD.,  120  QUEEN  VIC¬ 
TORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C.  4. 

Birmingham  Salesmen  In 
Life  And  Death  Drama 

ALESMEN  Knowles,  Justo  and  Den¬ 
ton,  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
branch,  have  almost  completed  a  sales 
drama  which  might  be  entitled  From 
First  To  Last,  or  Health,  Sickness  And 
Death  As  Seen  By  An  Underwood. 

Mr.  Knowles  started  the  opus  when 
he  gave  up  his  sample  Noiseless  to  a 
doctor  who  just  had  to  have  immediate 
delivery.  Mr.  Justo  carried  on  by  tak¬ 


ing  an  order  for  four  Noiseless  ma¬ 
chines  from  McKesson,  Doster  &  North- 
ington,  wholesale  drug  firm.  Mr. 
Knowles  then  resumed  the  job  and  com¬ 
pleted  Act  I  by  selling  another  Noise¬ 
less  to  the  Birmingham  Casket  Co. 

Mr.  Denton  opened  Act  II  with  an 
order  for  a  Sundstrand  from  Luquire 
Funeral  Directors.  Mr.  Justo  then 
rushed  out  to  Elmwood  Cemetery,  told 
them  what  was  going  on  in  town  and 
came  away  with  an  order  for  three 
more  Noiseless  machines.  On  his  way 
back  to  the  city  he  discovered  another 
prospect  in  a  monument  company  lo¬ 
cated  hard  by  the  cemetery  and  swears 
he  will  have  an  order  from  them  within 
a  few  days. 

Mr.  Denton  and  Mr.  Knowles  intend 
to  finish  Act  III  by  canvassing  all  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  floral  companies. 

PUN  IN  THE  PEN 

^  UEF  speed-writer  makes  break  which 
causes  amusement  among  inmates  of 
United  States  penitentiary. 

WHEN  Barney  Stapert,  former 
world’s  amateur  champion  typist, 
was  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  a  three-day 
demonstration  at  Bowman  &  Co.  de¬ 
partment  store,  an  exhibition  of  Under¬ 
wood  speed  and  accuracy  was  arranged 
at  Northeastern  Penitentiary,  United 
States  prison  in  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

While  making  introductory  remarks 
to  the  commercial  class  of  inmates, 
Barney  casually  stated  he  would  start 
his  typing  tests  at  once  so  as  not  to 
take  up  too  much  of  his  audience’s 
time. 

A  burst  of  laughter  reminded  him 
that  all  his  hearers  were  “doing  time” 
— lots  of  it,  and  were  not  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  hurry. 


Engineers  at  work—H.  C.  Yeager,  left,  and  W.  F.  Helman,  both  with  our  company  many  years, 
were  photographed  by  George  Bender,  of  the  service  department,  at  the  Hartford,  Conn., works. 
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A  photograph  taken  at  the  Chicago  salesmens  banquet ,  celebrating  their  winning  of  the  Western  District  prize  for  November,  is  shown  above. 
1  he  Chicago  office  won  the  prize  by  producing  254  per  cent  of  their  quota  for  the  month.  The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic 
Club  with  Phil  N.  Sea,  national  accounts  representative  of  the  adding  machine  division,  acting  as  toastmaster.  A.  J.  Sieben,  sub-branch 
manager  at  Joliet,  III.;  W .  P.  Brandt  adding  machine  division,  and  J.  C.  LaBorence,  typewriter  division,  won  prizes  for  telling  the  best 
stories.  Music  was  provided  by  the  Glee  Club,  composed  of  E.  C.  Beardslee,  F.  E.  Walters,  H.  V.  Kramer,  B.  B.  Browne  and  E.  P.  Ryan. 


NO  BERRIES 

An  anecdote  told  by  Branch  Manager 
Prentice  shows  why  some  people  get  re¬ 
sults  and  others  don't. 

CH.  PRENTICE,  branch  manager  of 
•  the  Boston  typewriter  division,  is 
telling  a  little  anecdote  these  days  which 
is  as  pertinent  now  as  when  it  was  ori¬ 
ginated  40  years  ago.  Because  of  its 
timeliness,  he  wants  to  pass  it  along  to 
UEF  NEWS  readers. 

“Squire  Perkins  had  a  field  of  black¬ 
berries  and  the  village  boys  went  there 
every  year  to  fill  their  pails.  One  year 
the  gang  gathered  by  the  town  pump  and 
mournfully  reported  that  blackberries 
were  scarce — there  wasn’t  a  berry  in  the 
Squire’s  patch.  So  they  sat  down  and 
whittled. 

“One  little  shaver  took  his  pail  and 
sneaked  off  the  back  way  to  Perkin’s 
field.  Sure  enough — berries  were  scarce. 
But  he  raked  the  fence  corners  and 
found  a  few.  Into  his  pail  they  went. 
He  climbed  the  fence  into  Trauger’s 
orchard  and  under  the  apple  tree  he 
found  a  few  more.  Down  in  the  thicket 
were  some  more.  He  went  on  and  on. 
Here  and  there  a  few  more  berries  went 
into  his  pail.  He  worked  hard  and  he 
stayed  out  long.  Finally  his  pail  was 


full.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  gang. 
One  look  at  his  pail  and  they  were  all 
off  for  Perkin’s  field— and  by  Gum,  there 
weren't  any  berries.” 

Higdon  &  Harper  And  C.  C. 
Crawford  Win  In  Contest 

A  SALES  contest  conducted  by  the 
**  Atlanta,  Ga.,  branch  for  the  months 
of  November  and  December  was  won 
by  Higdon  &  Harper,  sales  agents  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  a  281  per  cent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  machines  ac¬ 
tually  billed  over  the  average  monthly 
billings  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1933.  All  salesmen  and  sales  agents  in 
the  Atlanta  territory  participated  in  the 
competition. 

Higdon  &  Harper  opened  new  offices 
in  Charleston  on  the  day  the  contest  be¬ 
gan  and  it  would  appear  from  their 
record  in  the  contest  that  they  are  do¬ 
ing  an  excellent  business  in  the  new 
location.  Mr.  Higdon  was  with  UEF 
for  nearly  20  years  as  mechanic  and 
sub-branch  manager  before  his  recent 
appointment  as  agent. 

Second  prize  in  the  contest  went  to 
C.  C.  Crawford,  city  salesman,  who  at¬ 
tained  a  200  per  cent  increase  in  sales. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  sold  typewriters  in 
Atlanta  for  23  years. 


LIKE  NOISELESS 

ft  Head  of  commercial  department  in 
Montana  high  school  explains  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Underwoods. 

I N  May,  1932,  the  Flathead  County 
•  High  School  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  had  38 
Underwood  Noiseless  typewriters  in  its 
commercial  department.  Now,  slightly 
less  than  two  years  later,  the  school  has 
55  Underwoods,  51  of  which  are  Noise¬ 
less  models,  in  this  department,  and  Miss 
Geda  Soreng,  department  head,  reports 
a  daily  increasing  satisfaction  with  their 
performance. 

Miss  Soreng  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Spokane,  Wash.,  branch  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  the  machines’  merits. 
The  following  is  a  quotation: 

“We  like  the  Underwood  Noiseless 
machine.  It  is  easy  to  operate  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  its  touch  and  its  quiet 
easy  action. 

“Our  students  here  seem  to  prefer  the 
Noiseless  to  the  Standard  machine  as 
soon  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
action,  and  it  certainly  is  a  relief  to  have 
noise  eliminated  from  the  classroom. 

“Another  reason  why  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Noiseless  typewriter  for 
school  purposes  is  that  it  requires  so 
little  servicing.” 
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Members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  branch  and  Ogden  sub-branch  staffs  are  shown  above  with  their  guests  at  the  second  annual  party 
given  by  Branch  Manager  F.  H.  Hall.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Mrs.  C.  W.  Andrus,  Mr.  Andrus.  Miss  Marvel  Middleton,  J.  S.  Horman, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Petersen,  Mr.  Petersen,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Sadleir,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  Hall,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Carmen,  Mr.  Carmen,  Wendell  Rowley, 
Mrs.  Rowley,  H.  E.  Daley,  Miss  Berenice  Daley,  Dale  Roberts  and  Miss  Ruth  Pedersen.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  T.  M.  Melde,  Miss 
Audrey  Livingstone,  James  Graves,  Mrs.  Graves,  James  Jarman,  Miss  Nellie  Ackley,  Hy  Facer,  Miss  Ida  McGregor,  E.  F.  Montague,  Mrs. 
Montague,  J.  L.  Decker,  Mrs.  Decker,  Iver  Thelin,  Miss  Elena  Russell,  Chase  Pratt,  Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown  and  Mr.  Brown. 


OUR  RIBBONS 

The  supply  division  sales  manager 
makes  the  point  that  some  people  pre¬ 
fer  blonds  and  some  brunettes. 

By  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr. 

HETHER  you  prefer  your  letters 
written  in  heavy  black  type  or  like 
to  see  a  fine,  sharp,  clear  write  of  al¬ 
most  a  gray  appearance,  we  can  satisfy 
you. 

Included  in  our  Ellwood  line  of  inked 
ribbons  is  a  variety  of  inkings  from 
which  we  can  give  any  customer  just 
what  he  requires.  These  inkings  grade 
as  follows: 

Heavy 

Medium 
Light  ’ 

Extra  Light 

Extra  Extra  Light 

For  typewriters  placed  on  examina¬ 
tion  a  fine,  sharp  write  is  usually  desir¬ 
able  and,  depending  upon  the  fabric,  a 


light  or  extra  light  inking  produces  the 
best  specimens. 

Our  medium  inking  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  where  long  life  is  essential.  In  com¬ 
petition  with  other  makes  of  typewriter 
ribbons  this  inking  will  show  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  longer  wear. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  decide 
which  inking  suits  your  individual  taste. 
Try  out  all  grades — Purple,  Blue,  Red 
and  Green  Box — on  both  Standard  and 
Noiseless  Underwood  typewriters. 

Do  it  now — the  “blondes”  will  sur¬ 
prise  you,  the  “brunettes”  intrigue  you. 

UEF  News  Is  Made  Selling 
Aid  In  Minneapolis 

N  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  branch  the 
UEF  NEWS  recently  was  assigned  an 
important  role  in  sales  methods  out¬ 
lined  to  members  of  the  branch  staff. 

During  a  two-day  training  course  the 
importance  of  “selling  the  company  to 
the  customer”  was  particularly  stressed 
on  the  theory  that  when  the  customer  is 
sold  on  the  company,  the  product  sells 
itself.  It  was  suggested  that  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  salesmen  should  use  items 
from  the  NEWS  which  would  illustrate 
the  scope,  prestige  and  integrity  of  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher. 


De  WITT  BERGEN 

Early  associate  of  John  T.  Underwood 
and  former  secretary-treasurer  of  com¬ 
pany  passes  in  80 th  year. 

eWITT  BERGEN,  80,  a  founder 
and,  for  32  years,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co., 
died  February  12  in  his  home  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Born  in  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  he 
passed  his  early  life  in  New  Hackensack, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Mr.  Bergen  became  associated  with 
John  T.  Underwood,  former  president 
of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  in 
1890  and  six  years  later  aided  him  in 
the  organization  of  the  Wagner  Type¬ 
writer  Co.,  later  changed  to  the  Under¬ 
wood  Typewriter  Co.  He  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  business  until  1928  when 
he  was  made  vice  president.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  for  only  a  short  while, 
however,  and  then  retired. 

He  had  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  many 
years  but  upon  withdrawing  from  bus¬ 
iness  activities  took  up  residence  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Annie 
VanBenschoter  Bergen,  and  two  sisters. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 

Brief  Bits  About  People 


SERVICEMAN  LAKE,  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  branch,  went  out  the 
other  day  in  response  to  a  complaint 
that  one  of  our  accounting  machines 
was  “making  funny  noises.”  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  mouse  had  got  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  chewed  up  the  noise  dead¬ 
ening  pads.  He  is  wondering  if  it  was 
Mickey. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dayton,  who  has  held 
positions  as  employment  manager,  cash¬ 
ier  and  stenographer  with  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  branch  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  gone  to  San  Diego  to  live. 
Miss  Doris  Light  has  been  engaged  as 
general  factotum  of  this  branch. 

T.  F.  Mee,  of  the  accounting  machine 
division  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Sidney,  Australia.  The 
kangaroos  will  have  to  speed  up  to 
keep  ahead  of  Tom. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  service  man  with  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  branch  since  1927,  has 
gone  to  Honolulu  to  take  a  post  as 
Elliott  Fisher  and  Sundstrand  service 
man  with  Alexander  Brothers,  Ltd. 

C.  H.  Dietze  has  joined  the  Oakland, 
Calif.,  sub-branch  as  adding  machine 
salesman.  The  second  day  he  was  on 
the  job  he  brought  in  an  order  from 
the  Berkeley  Guarantee  Building  & 
Loan  Association  for  a  Sundstrand 
Duplex. 

R.  L.  Castle,  owner  of  the  Standard 
Typewriter  Company,  Danville,  III.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  agent  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  branch. 

H.  C.  Weaver  has  been  transferred 
from  the  typewriter  division  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  machine  division  at  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

D.  H.  Brown,  service  man  in  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  typewriter  division  for 
three  years,  has  transferred  to  the  Poc¬ 
atello  sub-branch  where  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  service.  D.  IV.  JViggen,  who 
came  to  Boise  from  Seattle,  W ash.,  in 
1932  to  fill  a  service  vacancy  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  ivill  take  Brown  s  place  in  Boise. 

Like  father,  like  son.  When  Harold 
N.  Hynes,  young  son  of  Assistant  Branch 
Manager  Hynes  of  Boston,  was  asked  in 
school  to  hand  in  an  example  of  letter¬ 
writing,  he  submitted  the  following: 
“Dear  Fred,  Since  you  are  going  to  by 
a  typewriter,  mayby  I  have  the  type  you 
want.  I  can  give  you  a  demonstraition 
at  five  o’clock  tonight.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  the  Underwood  portable  18 
inch  silent.  We  have  got  in  some  more 


Maurice  Ockers,  Portable  typewriter  sales 
flash,  recently  made  a  couple  of  important 
changes  in  his  life.  First,  he  changed  the 
locale  of  his  work  from  Chicago  to  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  where  he  will  be  sub-branch 
manager  under  Boston.  Second  (in  time, 
but  not  in  importance )  en  route  from  one 
city  to  the  other  he  met  his  bride.  The  above 
picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ockers  was  taken 
at  the  wedding  dinner. 


machines  today  so  I  probably  have  the 
kind  you  want.  If  you  are  interested  call 
me  at  my  office  at  2  p.m.” 

There  has  been  an  addition  to  the 
family  of  D.  W .  Salter,  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  New  York  office.  Al¬ 
ready  the  father  of  two  daughters,  Mr. 
Salter  noiv  has  a  son,  Paul  W  illiam,  born 
February  12. 

W.  B.  Mann,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
branch,  has  written  to  George  Bender, 
of  the  service  division  of  the  New  York 
office,  that  he  has  re-located  several  old 
friends  through  a  picture  which  Mr. 
Bender  took  of  him  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  UEF  NEWS. 


HARRISBURG  FIRST 

Pennsylvania  branch  leads  in  Eastern 
District  contest — Scranton  branch  holds 
dinner. 

RESULTS  of  the  Eastern  District  sales 
contest  for  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  have  been  announced  by  F.  L. 
Benedict,  Eastern  District  manager, 
following  tabulation  of  the  final  figures. 

The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  sales  aggrega¬ 
tion,  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  dis¬ 
playing  supreme  selling  strategy  and 
power,  picked  off  first  prize  of  a  dinner, 
new  hats  and  gloves.  This  team  made 
the  excellent  showing  of  187.1  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  over  the  average  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1933. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  won  the 
second  prize  of  a  dinner  and  new  hats 
by  chalking  up  a  98  per  cent  gain. 

Scranton  crashed  through  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  for  Pennsylvanians  by  tak¬ 
ing  third  prize  of  a  dinner  and  pairs 
of  gloves.  The  other  offices  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  ranged  close  behind  the  leaders 
with  the  following  standings: — 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  fourth;  Baltimore, 
Md.,  fifth;  Washington,  D.  C.,  sixth; 
Richmond,  Va.,  seventh,  and  Allentown, 
Pa.,  eighth. 

The  dinner  for  the  Scranton  team 
was  held  in  the  Casey  Hotel  in  that 
city  January  23.  It  was  a  spirited  affair 
during  which  everybody  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  produce  proportionately  more 
business  during  the  following  two  weeks 
than  was  produced  in  November  and 
December.  Gloves  were  presented  to 
Messrs.  Bradley,  Decker  and  Oliver. 


Here  is  how  the  Underwood  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  looked  in  1909.  The  man  on  the 
left  is  Bill  Caffery,  now  an  adding  machine  salesman  in  Los  Angeles.  The  second  woman 
from  the  left  is  Rose  Fritz,  at  one  time  world's  speed  champion.  Beside  her,  with  the  much 
be-flowered  hat,  is  Marie  Thede,  now  Mrs.  J.  E.  Neahr,  wife  of  Branch  Manager  Neahr  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  J.  A.  Johnson,  now  branch  manager  at  Los  Angeles,  is  second  from  the  right. 
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ANOTHER  BEER  SALE 

Shea  of  Los  Angeles  replaces  eight- 
months-old.  competitor  machine  with 
Elliott  Fisher  double  crossfooter. 

THE  Wreden  Packing  &  Provision  Co., 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  took 
over  the  distribution  of  two  brands  of 
beer  previously  handled  by  another 
firm.  Along  with  the  distributorship 
the  Wreden  company  acquired  some 
office  equipment  used  by  the  other 
establishment.  Included  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  a  competitor  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  which  had  been  purchased  new 
only  eight  months  before. 

The  competitor  company  tried  to 
have  the  machine  retained  by  the  new 
distributor  even  providing  a  complete 
set  of  books  and  an  operator.  However, 
Richard  Shea,  of  the  Los  Angeles  UEF 
branch,  got  on  the  deal  and  made  a 
thorough  demonstration  of  the  Elliott 
Fisher  double  crossfooter.  The  result 
was  another  “beer”  sale  for  our  ac¬ 
counting  machines. 

Debate  JJsed  For  Sales 
T raining  In  Providence 

"THE  Providence,  R.  I.,  branch  re- 
*  cently  devised  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  variation  on  the  one-hour  sales 
meeting  which  is  a  regular  Saturday 
morning  routine  in  that  office. 

A  debate  was  held  between  two  sales¬ 
men  in  the  form  of  competing  sales 
arguments  for  the  Underwood  Stand¬ 
ard  typewriter  and  another  make  of 
machine.  Fred  Morrison,  an  old-timer 


■  : 

Mr.  C.  Stevenson,  Export  fc.r.ager, 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Cosnpany, 
34£  Medl son  Avenue, 

Nes?  York,  H.  X.,  U.  S.  A. 


Underwood  typewriters  not  only  speed  the 
world’s  business,  they  apparently  speed  in¬ 
ferno’s  business  as  well.  For  proof,  look  at 
the  envelope  above,  postmarked  in  Hell, 
and  addressed  to  Export  Manager  C.  Stev¬ 
enson  on  an  Underwood.  Hell,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  railroad  station  in  Norway,  and 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stevenson  by 
Dag  Bentzen,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Oslo,  Norway. 


in  the  typewriter  business,  argued  the 
merits  of  the  competitive  machine, 
while  the  Underwood  was  demonstrated 
by  Dick  Murphy.  J.  N.  Tyndall,  branch 
manager,  took  the  role  of  “the  hard- 
boiled  buyer.” 

Morrison’s  able  discourse  had  the 
buyer  seriously  considering  his  machine, 
but  his  arguments  were  more  than  an¬ 
swered  when  Dick  Murphy  brought  out 
the  advantages  of  the  Underwood  model 
6-11,  comparing  each  operating  feature 
of  the  two  machines  in  so  convincing 
a  manner  that  the  buyer  decided  to 
place  his  order  with  Underwood.  The 
discussion  brought  out  several  good 
selling  points  that  were  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  sales  force. 


The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  branch  has  appointed  W.  B.  Black,  below  in  light  gray  suit,  sales  agent  in 
Augusta.  Mr.  Black  has  had  many  years’  experience  in  the  typewriter  and  adding  machine 
business  and  has  set  up  a  very  capable  sales  and  service  organization.  Others  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  are,  left  to  right,  V.  E.  Fourcher,  salesman;  O.  W.  Kuehnel,  junior  salesman;  Hubert 
Brown,  service  manager,  and  Jack  Fuller,  mechanic. 


UEF  CLICKINGS 

Paragraphs  About  Good  Business 


AN.  GAW,  salesman  in  the  Oakland 
•  territory  of  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  branch,  sold  two  Elliott  Fisher 
accounting  machines  to  the  John  Breu- 
ner  furniture  store,  Oakland,  for  state¬ 
ment,  ledger  and  audit  sheet  applica¬ 
tion,  replacing  competitive  posting  ma¬ 
chines.  Several  days  later  he  sold  two 
more  Elliott  Fishers  to  Alameda  County 
for  use  in  connection  with  relief  work. 
All  competition  was  overcome  by  the 
Elliott  Fisher  flat  writing  surface. 

Oklahoma  City  branch  sold  41  Un¬ 
derwood  Standard  typewriters  to  the 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  Ponca  City,  Okla., 
after  the  company  had  tabulated  the 
results  of  tests,  begun  in  March,  1933, 
and  ended  in  October,  1933,  on  all 
makes  of  typewriters  and  found  Under¬ 
wood  superior  on  every  point. 

Members  of  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
branch  were  very  pleased  to  receive  a 
check  from  the  Pacific  District  office 
for  winning  the  November  sales  contest. 
Winning  salesmen  were  M.  M.  Merrill 
and  R.  R.  Franks,  both  of  Seattle,  and 
J.  H.  White,  of  Olympia. 

F.  W.  Otto,  salesman  with  the  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  branch,  sold  three 
model  3/12  Underwood  Fanfolds  to  the 
Walton  N.  Moore  Dry  Goods  Co.,  when 
our  product  consistently  performed 
faster  than  competitor  machines  in  tests. 

H.  L.  Huber,  in  the  Kalamazoo  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
branch,  won  the  Central  District  supply 
division  prize  by  selling  the  highest 
percentage  of  his  personal  quota. 

Salesman  Leo  E.  Barton,  of  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  office,  received  an  or¬ 
der  for  nine  Noiseless  typewriters,  trad¬ 
ing  in  an  equal  number  of  two-year  old 
competitor  machines.  In  demonstrating 
the  Underwoods,  he  constantly  referred 
to  the  equipment  his  prospect  was  using 
as  “ the  old-fashioned  typeivriters”  until 
the  prospect  was  a  little  ashamed  of 
them  himself.  Leo  says  he  was  ready 
for  a  few  Old  Fashions  by  the  time  the 
deal  was  closed. 

F.  H.  Baker,  Lima,  O.,  sold  his  first 
Noiseless  typewriter  to  a  former  Re¬ 
publican  Congressman  who  was  caught 
in  the  G.  0.  P.  crash.  Wait  until  Will 
Rogers  hears  about  that. 

O.  0.  Fair,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sold  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  90 
Noiseless  typewriters  in  a  10  weeks’ 
period. 

Booming  business  has  necessitated 
the  hiring  of  three  additional  service 
men  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  office. 
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WEITZ 


BLANEY 


Sez  You 


MURPHY 


HUNT 


SALISBURY 


A  LOT  of  the  world's  greatest  poets,  ac- 
claimed  after  their  deaths  as  geniuses , 
were  not  paid  for  their  work  during  their 
lifetimes  at  the  rate  Loyal  A.  W eitz  is  receiv¬ 
ing  for  the  verses  printed  below — viz.,  $5  for 
twenty-two  lines.  Mr.  Weitz  is  branch  man¬ 
ager  at  Fresno.  Calif.  The  Editor  was  so 
surprised  to  receive  a  contribution  in  verse 
that  he  was  obliged  to  award  it  this  month's 
prize  money  even  though  this  means  Fresno 
residents  have  taken  two  prizes  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1934.  How  about  the  other 
sections  of  the  country?  Are  there  any  more 
poets  in  the  family? — The  Editor. 


Do  Or  Die 

’T  was  just  about  ten  years  ago 
That  I  joined  up  with  old  EFCO; 

I  chanced  to  read  an  ad,  you  see, 

Which  had  a  great  appeal  for  me. 

The  ad  ran:  Job  For  Bright  Young  Man; 

I  thought,  “I’ll  get  it  if  I  can.” 

I  called  on  good  old  “Captain  Bill,” 

Of  San  Francisco  fame, 

Who  said,  “What  makes  you  think  you'll  fill 
The  job  in  this  great  game?” 

I  told  him  all  the  reasons  why, 

And  this  is  what  he  said, 

“If  you  will  STICK  and  do  or  die, 

You’ll  always  make  your  bread.” 

And  now  ten  years  have  passed  us  by, 
We’ve  had  our  ups  and  downs; 

We’ve  lost  some  hair,  both  you  and  I, 

And  had  much  cause  for  frowns. 

Yet  still  I  hear,  when  all’s  awry, 

The  words  Bill  Coffman  said — 

“If  you  will  STICK  and  do  or  die, 

You’ll  never  want  for  bread.” 

Loyal  A.  Weitz. 

Manager 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Right  With  W right 


We  were  delighted  when  Southern  District 
Manager  Hagan  informed  us  General  Sales 
Manager  Wright  would  include  Birmingham 
in  his  trip  through  the  south.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning  as  the  real  pleasure  came 
with  meeting  and  knowing  Mr.  Wright, 
which  we  all  feel  we  do  even  though  his 
stay  was  all  too  short.  We  are  counting  on 
his  keeping  his  promise  of  an  early  return. 

Mr.  Wright’s  presentation  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  our  factory  and  home  office  activities 
was  an  inspiration,  and  we  are  resolved  to 
“be  right  with  Wright  and  say  it  with  or¬ 
ders.” 


W.  H.  Blaney. 


Manager 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Salesman  s  Slant 

The  impression  General  Sales  Manager 
Fred  Wright  made  when  he  visited  the  Mil¬ 


waukee  office  in  company  with  District  Man¬ 
ager  Buswell  will  have  a  real  influence  on 
all  the  salesmen  here. 

It  was  very  clear  to  everyone  he  has  the 
right  slant  from  a  salesman's  viewpoint. 
When  the  field  knows  that  in  New  York 
they  have  a  man  who  has  been  through  the 
mill  and  knows  all  the  problems,  they  also 
know  that  they  can  expect  changes  to  be 
made  that  will  break  down  some  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Wright’s  genial  attitude  and  frank 
answers  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  boys 
left  a  feeling  of  real  confidence  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  his  next  visit. 

“Ping”  Bode  and  his  pinch-hitters  came 
down  from  Green  Bay  to  make  it  a  joint 
meeting  and  to  get  in  on  the  feed. 

C.  M.  Murphy. 

Associate  Editor 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

After  His  Visit 

F.  F.  Wright,  general  sales  manager,  vis¬ 
ited  our  office  in  company  with  District 
Manager  R.  B.  Buswell.  Mr.  Buswell's  clev¬ 
er  introduction  of  Mr.  Wright  indicated 
these  two  have  campaigned  together  many 
years. 

Mr.  Wright’s  reminiscences  of  Indiana 
made  us  feel  as  though  he  were  a  regular 
Hoosier.  And  does  he  understand  salesmen! 
Each  was  allowed  to  get  off  his  chest  any 
points  with  which  he  had  been  having  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  these  were  so  completely  cleared 
up  by  Mr.  Wright  that — believe  it  or  not — 
after  his  visit  we  closed  an  order  for  125 
typewriters  from  one  of  our  business  col¬ 
leges. 

Our  latchstring  always  will  be  out  for 
Mr.  Wright. 

G.  W.  Hunt. 

Manager 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Boise 

There  are  a  few  things  about  the  Boise 
office  which  are  aside  from  business  but 
which,  I  believe,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  wonderful  magazine. 

One  thing  is  our  climate.  This  statement 
is  made  with  profuse  apologies  to  my  many 
friends  in  California!  But  when  we  read  in 
the  papers  of  the  storms  in  the  East  and 
see  newsreel  pictures  of  the  “heavy  winter” 
on  the  Atlantic  shores,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  issuing  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
members  of  our  organization  in  that  local¬ 
ity  to  come  to  Boise  to  enjoy  the  mild  winter 
we  are  having.  We  have  no  snow — at  least 
not  up  to  the  time  this  was  written;  golf 
courses  are  open;  lawns  are  green;  flowers 
are  blooming.  We  grant  this  is  unusual 
(more  apologies  to  my  California  friends) 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true  this  winter. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  those  of  us  who 


live  in  the  West,  I  think,  to  hear  from  time 
to  time,  through  UEF  NEWS,  about  the 
country  in  which  the  rest  of  “our  family” 
lives.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  other 
letters  along  this  line  in  the  Sez  You  col¬ 
umns. 

A.  J.  Salisbury. 


Manager 
Boise,  Idaho 


Associate  Editors 

Atlantic  District 

Albany,  T.  J.  McMahon;  Buffalo, 
Jack  Tench;  Hartford,  K.  A.  Flan¬ 
ders;  New  Haven,  R.  A.  Howard; 
Providence,  R.  L.  Murphy  and  J. 
F.  Hayes;  Rochester,  Charlotte 
Smith;  Springfield,  R.  E.  Ward; 
Boston,  C.  H.  Prentice  and  H.  T. 
McBrien;  Portland,  P.  S.  Donovan. 
New  York  District 

New  York,  G.  A.  Meinecke,  J.  M. 
Steinau  and  W.  E.  Zontlein;  New¬ 
ark,  W.  R.  Phillips. 

Eastern  District 

Allentown,  J.  A.  Downs;  Balti¬ 
more,  H.  L.  Disney;  Charlotte,  W. 
R.  McDowell;  Harrisburg,  H.  B. 
Taylor;  Philadelphia,  W.  E.  Abbott; 
Richmond,  Ogarita  G.  Myers;  Scran¬ 
ton,  William  Bradley;  Washington, 
H.  H.  R.  Helwig  and  J.  V.  Brown¬ 
ell. 

Central  District 

Akron,  G.  R.  Windsor;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  A.  E.  Zugelter;  Cleveland,  L. 
L.  Curtis;  Columbus,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turner;  Detroit,  I.  B.  Altmann; 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  W.  Reynolds; 
Louisville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh, 

R.  G.  Masterton;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gar¬ 
diner;  Youngstown,  R.  W.  Mowry. 
Western  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow;  Davenport, 
W.  A.  King ;  Des  Moines,  H.  K. 
Parsons;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke; 
Indianapolis,  L.  A.  Cory;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis, 

S.  S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis; 
Peoria,  A.  V.  Longenecker;  Rock¬ 
ford,  W.  A.  Walkup;  South  Bend, 
L.  V.  Rogers;  St.  Louis,  L.  G. 
Davidson;  Kansas  City,  F.  M.  An- 
glim. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  H.  C.  Barbour;  Fresno,  L.  A. 
Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Dietrick; 
Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Portland, 
F.  G.  Aff ;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorhis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle, 
Aurelia  Lonseth ;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 

Southern  District 

Atlanta,  Catherine  Barton;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  W.  H.  Blaney;  Dallas,  B. 

E.  Stratman;  Houston,  O.  H.  Cook; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memphis, 

F.  A.  Lyon;  Nashville,  F.  H.  Her¬ 
rick;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau; 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 
Export 

C.  Stevenson. 

Service 

George  Bender. 
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M  Its  Managers 


This  Is  The  Seventh  And  Last  Of  A  Series  Of  Maps  Of  All  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Districts 


Model  8140-5  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Adding- Figuring 
Machine.  Adds . . .  subtracts . . . 
multiplies.  Ten  numeral  keys. 
Automatic  column  selection. 


Forget  the  Hours 

youll  save . . . 


. . .  and  just  think  in  DOLLARS 


'"pHE  speed  figuring  ten-key  Un- 
derwood  Sundstrand... that  adds 
and  subtracts  and  multiplies  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  . .  .  will  save 
hours  of  precious  time  in  every 
business  week. 

But  forget  that  for  a  moment, 
please.  Consider  how  much  it  can 
save  in  dollars  and  cents  through  the 
elimination  of  costly  figuring  errors. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  is 
the  SAFEST  of  adding  machines 
because  it’s  the  simplest  of  adding 
machines.  Only  ten  numeral  keys  to 
consider  and  so  logically  arranged 
that  they  fall  naturally  under 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Most 
users  believe  that  an  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  just  a  few  months’  time. 


By  eliminating  a  single  costly  er¬ 
ror  it  conceivably  may  pay  for  it¬ 
self  the  very  day  it  is  installed! 

There  are  twenty-two  Underwood 
Sundstrand  models,  manually  or  elec¬ 
trically  operated  and  of  8,  10  or  11 
column  capacity.  See  them  at  the 
nearest  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
Branch  or  just  telephone  for  a 
demonstration  in  your  own  office. 


Every  Underwood  Sundstrand  Ma¬ 
chine  is  backed  by  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  nation-wide  service  facilities. 

Adding  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD 

ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Adding  Machines . . .  Typewriters 
Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  Other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


f  Listen  to  Underwood  Ell/ott  Fisher’s  Radio  Program  Every  Thursday  Evening,  71 
8:30 — 9:oo  E.  S.  T.— Columbia  Basic  Network — Key  Station,  WABC,  New  York.  Jj 
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Another  advertisement  in  the  campaign  which  is  bringing  our  products  persistently  to  the  attention  of  a  vast  public. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


